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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Lbs philosophies negatives. (Bibliotheque de philosophie contemporaine). Par 
Ernst Naville. Geneva: Georg&Cie. ; Paris: Felix Alcan. 1900. Pp., 
263. Price, 5 francs. 

Prof. Ernest Naville, the famous Egyptologist and Swiss thinker, lays before 
the public his views on the negative philosophies, of which he enumerates seven : 
Scepticism, Traditionalism, Positivism, Dualism, Criticism, Mysticism, and Eclec- 
ticism. It is strange to find positivism among the negative philosophies, and also 
traditionalism, but a closer inspection of the author's meaning will satisfy the 
reader that he understands by positivism mainly Comte's positivism, which, insist- 
ing that we have no knowledge except what the positive sciences offer, practically 
negates religion and philosophy, establishing what we would call agnosticism. Pos- 
itivism and agnosticism in the French-speaking world are actually identical, and 
thus we ought to replace positivism by agnosticism. Traditionalism certainly ought 
to be regarded as positive, but here our author keeps in mind that an adhesion to 
traditions to the neglect of the positive work of investigation negatives the exertion 
of the inquiring mind, and thus acts as a bane on man's spiritual life. Mysticism, 
too, is of a positive nature, yet our author distinguishes between that mysticism 
which is justified, or rather as he says harmless, suffering thinking to have its way 
and allowing science to assert itself ; while another kind of mysticism is morally 
and intellectually subversive by antagonising the thinking faculty. Similar expla- 
nations are necessary to understand the author's meaning as to the sense in which 
he understands dualism, criticism, and eclecticism. Professor Naville embraces 
the monistic position, but he does not condemn that kind of dualism which he 
characterises as analytical dualism, which does not slur over contrasts, and is the 
condition of empirical science. The term criticism, too, is used in a special sense, 
and is characterised as that tendency in man which destroys and does not help to 
build up. 

Altogether our author takes a position in which he accepts Christianity, not in 
the letter but in the spirit, identifying it with a spiritualised monism which accepts 
the freedom of will as the basis of practical morality. While, upon the whole, no 
one will seriously criticise our philosopher, we might find fault with his terms as 
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easily leading to misconceptions. While we would say that scepticism is negative, 
we find in criticism a negativism which is highly recommendable and desirable. 
It is not the positive which is to be accepted because it is positive, but we must 
distinguish between that which is wholesome and good and true, be it positive or 
negative, and that which is false, injurious, and dangerous. Traditionalism, viz., 
a thoughtless clinging to traditions, is positive and bad; while criticism (if we 
understand by it the principle of being on our guard and not allowing ourselves to 
take anything for granted that is untenable or unworthy of credence) is negative 
and yet wholesome. 

Naville does not bring out his position very distinctly and clearly, but even 
this attitude is a trait of his character. We might almost say that he is too amiable 
to assert his position strongly, and though he seems to be an admirer of that which 
is positive, and is anxious to negate the negation, he rather lets us guess his posi- 
tion by indirection than states it positively and directly. p. c. 



Das Problem des Weltstoffs bei Galilei. Von Ernst Goldbeck. Viertel- 
jahrsschrift filr wisstnschaftliche Philos. und Sociol., XXVI. Leipsic : 
O. R. Reisland. 1902. 

Ernst Goldbeck discusses Galileo's conception of the world-stuff, showing how 
Aristotle discriminated between crude matter which is of the earth earthy and a 
celestial substance which if it could exist in itself would remain eternal and per- 
fect. The celestial substance suffers, however, through the admixture with matter. 
Galileo is the first naturalist who plainly and openly discarded the Aristotelian 
views, leading to the conclusion of the sameness of all substance. In this way 
Galileo became the founder oi the monistic view, which has now become univer- 
sally established in science. We might add that the Aristotelian notion of the 
celestial substance is based upon a truth, and although untenable in the form in 
which it was set forth, especially by the Schoolmen, the Aristotelians of the Middle 
Ages, there is no scientist who would doubt the significance of another element in 
reality which contains the conditions that in Aristotle's opinion deserve the name 
celestial ; but this element, which to the Greek philosophers seem to be mixed up 
with matter, is not a substance of any kind but it is Kant's ' ' purely formal " ; it is 
that which conditions the formation of things, that which regulates the relations 
which obtain between the several objects of reality, the mathematics of physics. 
Though the purely formal is not a substance, it is the most significant part of real- 
ity, and the ancient philosophers maybe excused for calling it a substance. Cer- 
tainly if the purely formal is considered in itself, and not in its combination with 
matter, it is both eternal and perfect ; its laws, which are irrefragable in theory, 
suffer many adaptations and seeming modifications in their application to the ma- 
terial world, and hence this justifies in the Aristotelian doctrine of matter modify- 
ing the eternal and perfect by rendering it transitory and imperfect. p. c. 



